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RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 

Town Planning 

TOWN planning is the la3/ing down by a community of the 
lines upon which its di£lri6l shall be developed in the 
future. It is the purpose of this pamphlet to consider, 
briefly, the hiftory of the subjedl, the present legislative 
provisions and the advantages to be gained by their 
utilisation. , 

THE ANCIENTS. 

The earlier example of town planning yet discovered is said 
to be that of Kahun, built by the Egyptians about 2500 B.C. for 
the purpose of housing the workmen engaged on the pyramid of 
lUahim. According to Professor Flinders Petrie, this town was 
evidently laid out by a single architedl on a regular plan. Other 
famous towns of the ancient world which show sigtis of town 
planning are Babylon, Nineveh and Ephesus. 

The faSt town planner known to hi^ory is Hippodamus of 
Miletus, bom about 480 B.C. There are no diredl records of his 
theories but it is dear that he adled upon well considered and 
definite principles . The planning of the Piraeus was an example 
of his work. However, though a definite science of town planning 
was evolved by the Greek philosophers, the older Greek cities 
benefited little, their form having been determined before this 
date. Town planning principles were, however, applied to the 
cities founded in the Greek colonies. An example of this is the 
dty of Selinus, a Greek colony in Sicily, the plan of which is 
attributed to Hermocrates, a follower of Hippodamus. Other 
ddes of the same period are Alexandria and Miletus. It is 
interesting to note that nearly all these cities are planned on the 
redtcangular lines so often found in the modem by-law ftreet. 

"" The older Roman ddes, like those of the Greeks, were built 
before the need for a town plan was properly appredated ; the 
Romans, therefore, were compelled to confine themsdves to the 
proper planning of the new dties in their Empire. London and 
Paris show signs of Roman planning. Oxford Street follows 
the Hne of a new arterial road conftmdled by the Romans. Other 
examples of Roman planning are found in Lincoln and Che^er 
and in various towns in Weftem Europe such as Cologne and 
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I (^ ^ Treves. All of these towns were planned in chess-board fashion 

>j-n for the purpose of fedlitating the military control of subjedl 

'^J^ peoples. It is a melancholy fait that we have so often returned 

^ r9 ^ to this moft ugly and undesirable form of planning, long after the 

\c^ t^ reason for its adoption has ceased to esd^, in )u§t the same way 

as we have continued to crowd houses one upon the other because, 

4 c^ once upon a time, safety could only be found inside a dty wall. 

MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 

With the &11 of the Roman Empire town planning disappeared 
for centuries. War and the fear of war were the deciding factors 
in development. The more citizens could be crowded within 
the dty wall, the greater would be their chance of defending it. 
Under these conditions there was little hope for healthy and 
convenient planning, and the central parts of our older dties 
£till show the effedts of these troubled times. Only the religious 
commimities could plan in safety and an inspeAion of an old 
Abbey will show how spadous were its lines in comparison with 
those of the crowded dty. , 

With the Renaissance came great devdopments in town 
planning. The fell of Conftantinople in 1453 flooded We^em 
Europe with Greek scholars and philosophy. The powerful 
princes of that period were attracted by the breadth of the Greek 
conceptions. These princes were autocratic and wealthy and 
vied with one another in the conifarudtion of magnificent palaces 
and gardens. Their plans were extended to the immediate 
surroimdings of the palace and gradually, as the idea spread, to 
the whole dty. Rome was pradtically rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century. From Italy the ** grand manner'' in dty planning 
spread to France and beyond. The grand boulevards were 
conibnadled in Paris on the site of the andent fortifications. 
Versailles was built; Berlin, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, and other 
towns in Germany fdt the impulse. In 1703 Peter the Great 
founded Petersburg and laid it out upon a definite plan. The 
example df kings was followed by the merchant princes of 
Am^erdam. In England the effedl was not so great, because the 
con^tutional £faruggle had given the control of die purse to 
Parliament 

A great opportunity to replan London was provided by the 
Great Fire. Sir Chri^opher Wren, acting imder Royal Command 
fix)m Charles II., prepared a plan of a new dty which shows the 
hand of the maiter planner. The vested intere^ and the 
vefted prejudices were, however, too strong and a sdieme which 
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would have eflfedted untold saving in money, convenience and 
health was not adopted. While this opportunity for planning 
the City was loS,the following period saw the planning of the 
London Squares, from Lincoln's Inn Fields in the sixteenth 
century down to Trrfalgar Square, Russell Square, Belgrave 
Square, and others in the nineteenth century. Two other cases 
of planning during the later part of this period, which deserve 
special attention, are those of Bath and Edinburgh. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

With few exceptions town planning up to the end of the 
eighteenth century depended on the w3l of princes. With the 
nineteenth century came the reign of the middle classes. Local 
Government was largely in their hands. As a dass, they sought 
above all things material prosperity and the opportunity for its 
display. The efFedl of this is seen in their town planning policy. 
They built imposing cities, they planned boulevards, but Aey 
entirely negleded the conditions under which the people lived. 

An example of this is the work of Haussmann in Paris under 
Napoleon III., whose policy was always responsive to bourgeois 
views. This example was followed generally in Germany. In 
Berlin broad and splendid ^eets were made and imposing 
public buildings were eredted, while behind these and out of sight 
were built dismal tenements for the poorer people. Other cases 
where notable developments of town planning took place during 
the century can be foimd in Dusseldorf, Nuremberg, Frankfort, 
aid other German towns ; in Brussels, Milan, Vienna and 
elsewhere. One of the worft examples of planning in the world 
is New York, where the " Real E^te " type of plan is adopted 
and where, at the beginning of the present century, 3,000,000 
people were huddled together in 82,000 insanitary tenements. 

In Great Britain throughout the nineteenth century there was 
no exercise whatever of town planning care. The indu^rial 
revolution offered an opportunity to get rich quickly, and this 
was seized and exploited with a total diisregard for consequences. 
With the sub^tution of the faftory for the home workshop, 
people poured into the towns. In 1760 the population of Birm- 
ingham was 30,000. That of Manche^er and Sheffield was the 
same and Liverpool litde more ! Towns grew at an unparalleled 
speed, but during the greater part of the time between 1760 and 
1875 no attempt was made to control or direct their growth. 
Those responsible seem, indeed, to have been blind to the need 
for any care or foresight whatever and scarcely any proteA was 
made by those who suffered mo^ from the conditions created. 
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The poliqr of lais^er-faire was adopted in hs completeness. The 
right of the individual to do as he pleased was exalted, and his 
duty to the community ignored. 

The folly and wafte of this syftem can be seen in the slum 
areas of any of our cities. Considerations of air, sunshine and 
sanitation were ignored. Houses were built on marshy or other 
land unfit for the purpose. Every man developed his land as he 
thought fit, with the one idea of a maximum of profit to himself. 
Everything was sacrificed to cheapness. A good example of the 
intensive method of development adopted is foimd in Birmingham. 
Rows of courts, juil wide enough for access, and often three 
storeys high, are ranged at right angles to old Greets. The 
houses of one court are back to back with the houses of the next. 
At the end of the court and facing its entrance are the utterly 
inadequate sanitary conveniences for the whole row. There is 
nothing to relieve the eye. All is squalor and ugliness. No 
horse of breeding would be housed in such a ftall. There are 
40,000 back-to-back houses £lill existing in Birmingham. 

No excuse can be foimd for these men. The homes of 
England were the "moft beautiful in the world. . One has only to 
see one of the few unspoiled villages to recognise this. They 
took this fair land and pro^tuted it before the altar of material 
prosperity and left it poorer than before. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

A small body of sanitary reformers was all this time working 
with devotion for a better ftate of affairs. Gradually die realisa- 
tion came that all was not well and from time to time munici- 
palities secured powers under private Adls to deal with such 
matters as cleansing, water supply and sewers. Between 1846 
aid 1872 a number of general Ads were passed giving permissive 
powers, but it was not until the Public Health A6ls of 1872 and 
J 875 that A(Ss with compulsory provisions were passed. 

The Public Health A61, 1875, empowered every urban 
authority to make by-laws with respedl to the width and con- 
£faru6lion of new feeets, the ftru(5lure of buildings (for securing 
Ability, the prevention of fires and for purposes of health), the 
sufiiciency of space about buildings to secure a free circulation 
of air, the drainage of buildings and the closing of houses unfit 
for human habitation. 

These provisions were a great achievement. They have 
given Great Britain fir^ place among the nations as far as 
sanitation is concerned. Houses built under the provisions of 
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the " Model " by-laws mark a great advance upon the worft of 
the houses built before. Nevertheless the provisions were 
inadequate. Parliament by passing this legislation admitted in 
principle the right of a community to control the development of 
its diftrift but omitted to give adequate powers to do so. The 
very desire to leave no loopholes in the by-laws resulted in their 
being too hard and inelastic. Order was essential but not 
uniformity. Few things are more dull and monotonous 
than the typical by-law ftreet, the houses in which were well 
described by Mr. Bums when President of the Local Government 
Board as " long rows of brick boxes with slate lids." The control, 
too, is limited. Under the " Model " By-laws forty or fifty houses 
per acre may be eredled. Certain minimum widths can be in- 
sifted upon for roads, but there is no power to lay down the 
situation of the road. Certain air space round houses can be 
required, but there is no power to insift upon gardens or play- 
groimds or the preservation of natural features and no power 
whatever to plan out the whole future development of the diftricft 
upon ordered and intelligent Hues. 

GARDEN CITIES AND VILLAGES. 

Towards the end of laft century the garden villages of 
Boumville and Port Simlight were eftablished. These were 
followed by other garden suburbs such as that at Hampftead. 
In 1898 Mr. Ebenezer Howard published his " Garden Qties of 
To-morrow," in which he made an appeal for the conftrudtion 
of an entirely new tjrpc of dty. Inspired by this, a pradtical 
attempt was made in 1903 to e^blish a garden dty. An e^te 
of some 5,000 acres of agricultural land at Letchworth was pur- 
chased and a town plan prepared. Space was reserved in a 
central position for public buildings, roads were planned and 
the maximum number of houses to the acre limited to twelve. 
Advantageous sites screened from residential areas were reserved 
for fadlories. The whole town is surroimded by a belt of 
agricultural land. This belt will secure the health and amenity 
of the town, while the town will in turn provide a ready market 
for the agricultural produce. It is intended to provide for a 
total population of 30,000 on the town area and 5,000 on the 
agricidtural belt. The population already amounts to 10,000. 

Public opinion was impressed by the results obtained in these 
different ventures and by the need for ampler powers of town 
control, and in 1909 the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Adl, r 
1909, was passed. This A61 gives to local authorities generally 
the opportunity to control the devdopment of their di^6l, not 
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by the purchase of land, but simply by the preparation and 
enforcement of a tovm plan. In Greek and Roman times, as 
we have shown, till plans of towns were dictated largely by 
military necessity. After the Renaissance the governing facflor 
was the desire of the ruling prince to beautify his own palace and 
its surroimdings. In later times it was the bourgeois love of 
embellishment and display. Now for the firft time in this 
country is the opportunity given to plan the development of town 
and village in the intere^ of the commimity as a whole. 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE 1909 ACT. 
Under Part II. of the Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Aft, 
1909 (referred to in .this pampUet as the 1909 A61), local 
authorities may prepare town planning schemes in such cases as 
they think fit. The local authorities are borough, urban and 
rural di^6l councils. Under the 1909 A61 the consent of the 
Local Government Board (referred to as the Board) muft be 
obtained before preparing a scheme, but imder the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc.. Bill, 1919, at present before Parliament, 
it is proposed that the necessity for this consent should, in 
general, be dispensed with. Under the 1909 A<£1 it was enabled 
that the land which might be included in a scheme should be : — 

(a) Any land which is in course of development or appears 
likdy to be used for building purposes (Sec. 54 (i)). 

(b) Land already built upon, or not likely to be used for 
building purposes, if it appears to the Board that it is so 
situated with respedl to any land likely to be used for 
building purposes that it ought to be included in any 
town planning scheme dealing with such lail-mentioned 
land (Sec. 54 (3)). ^ 

Under the 1919 Bill, above referred to, it is proposed to repeal 
Sec. 54 (3) set out in (b) and to sub^tute a power to include land 
already built upon or not likely to be used for building purposes 
where it is so situated with resped to any land likely to be used 
for building purposes, *Uhat the general obfect of the scheme would 
be better secured by its inclusion^ As this Bill is Sill before 
Parliament at the time of writing it is impossible to say what its 
ultimate form may be, but assuming this provision to be enabled 
substantially in its present form, it may be said that, briefly, the 
land which may be included in a town planning sdieme is any 
which appears likely to be used for building purposes and any 
land so related to this that its inclusion would fiirther the general 
objedt of the scheme. 
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" Land likely to be used for building purposes " i$ defined in 
the 1909 A61 (Sec. 54 (7)) as including any Isuid likely to be used 
for open spaces^ roads, streets, parks, pleasure or recreation 
grc'unds or for the purpose of executing any work incidental to a 
town planning scheme. In practice a wide interpretation has 
been given to the words. The Ruislip-Northwood scheme, for 
instance, which is that of a small urban di^6l council, covers an 
area of 5,750 acres. 

There is no general provision permitting the town planning 
of built-up areas and under the 1909 A<£1 the inclusion of any 
part of sudi an area would take place only in exceptional 'cases. 
It will remain to be seen how far the new provision in the 1919 
Bill will, if enabled, affed the matter. It is quite conceivable 
that in some cases the general objecft of a sdieme might be " better 
secured " by the inclusion in it of the whole built-up area of the 
town or di^dl. 

It is important to notice that land may be included which is 
not within die di^dl of the local authority preparing the scheme. 
This was done, for in^ance, in the Ruislip-Northwood scheme, 
which included some land in the area of the Watford Rural 
Diibia Coimdl. There is no need for a local authority to 
include everything in one scheme, although where possible it is 
undoubtedly better to do so. It can prepare several schemes for 
different portions of its area. Birmingham, for example, has 
prepared four schemes and is preparing others. A scheme, too, 
may be varied fix)m time to time if changing conditions Require it. 

THE OBJECTS OF A SCHEME. 
Under the 1909 A&, town planning schemes are to be made 
" with the general objed of securing proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity, and convenience in connexion with the laLying out and 
use of the land and of any neighbouring lands." The general 
objedts are diverse and the powers wide. Schemes may provide 
for tbt situation, width and conilrudtion of roads, the fixing of 
building lines on those roads and on existing roads, die reservation 
of land for parks, open spaces, allotments and pubUc buildings, 
the preservation of objects of natural beauty and of hi^orical 
intere^, the limitation of the number of houses built per acre, 
the proportion of the site to be built upon, the height and die type 
of buildings and fences and a certain control of &eir design, i^e 
allocation of areas for shopping centres and for facflories, and 
the variation or suspension of by-laws. In short, power is given 
to every diilridl to sub^tute for the present haphazard and 
chaotic method of development an intelligent plan which shall 
have regard to the convenience and amenity of all. 
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COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT. 

Very important provisions are contained in the 1909 Afl with 
regard to compensation and betterment. Any person whose 
property is injuriously affedled by the making of a town planning 
scheme is entitled to compensation if he makes application within 
a limited time (Sec. 58 (i)). This provision is, however, qualified 
by important exceptions. Thus no compensation is payable in 
respedl of injury caused by a provision in a town planning scheme 
which would have been enforceable if made in the form of a 
by-la^v. Again, no compensation is payable in respedl of reason- 
able provisions prescribing the space about buildings or limiting 
the number to be eredled, or prescribing the height or charaiSler 
of buildings. Thus, if a local authority limits the number of 
houses per acre to twelve, in place of the forty or fifty which 
might be permitted under the by-laws, no compensation what- 
ever is payable to the landowner in respedl of this re^dtion, 
and an open syftem of development with all its advantages in the 
way of health and beauty is obtained without any claim against 
the authority. Again, no compensation is payable in respedl of 
buildings erected or work done in contravention of a scheme 
after its formal inception. 

Where, by the making of a town planning scheme, any property 
is increased in value the appropriate local authority is entitled 
to recover from the owner one-ludf of the amoimt of such increase. 
If a scheme is well planned, this right, combined with the power 
to relax 'by-laws and offer other concessions to landowners, 
should not only enable the local authority to recover the co^ of 
the scheme but also, in some cases, to make a profit, quite apart 
from all the other advantages secured by the scheme. 

THE PROCEDURE. 

When the 1919 Bill is passed into law the existing regulations 
will be modified in certain respedls, but the ^eps to be taken at 
present are as follows : — 

The firil thing is to appoint a Conmiittee to deal with the 
matter. A survey of the diSftrift should be made, the ordnance 
maps brought up to date, and careful consideration given to the 
probable future development of the di^dl. In the light of these 
fafts a decision muit be come to as to area to be induded. In 
doing this it is necessary to look many years ahead, and in any 
case of doubt it will probably be found better to include rather 
than to exclude. The area having been determined, it nmSk be 
shown on the appro^pate map. At the present time the local 
authority mu^ pass a resolution that at the end of a period of 
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not less than four weeks the local authority will consider a formal 
resolution to make application to the Board for authority to 
prepare a scheme. Within seven days of the firSt resolution 
every other local authority interefted in the land muSt receive 
notice of the proposal. The names and addresses of the owners 
of the land and of lessees and occupiers mu^ be obtained and 
notice of this resolution served on them. An advertisement mu^ 
be inserted in a local newspaper and .the map deposited for 
inspedtion. An opportunity muft be given for conferences with 
persons intere^ed. The formal resolution muit then be passed 
and forwarded to the Board, together with the necessary maps, 
estimates of co^ and other ^tements. Notice of the application 
is advertised and a public enquiry is then usually held by the 
Board as to whether or not there should be a town planning 
scheme, and, if so, for what area. Authority having been given, 
notice of the fail mufl: be advertised. 

As ilated above, it is proposed in the 1919 Bill to dispenc e 
with the Board's consent to tiie preparation of a scheme in the 
future (except as regards an area outside the di^ridt of the local 
authority), and if this is done it will render unnecessary a 
considerable part of the work juil mentioned. 

The preparation of the draft scheme mu^ now be taken in 
hand and all the matters considered which are referred to above 
imder the heading of " The objedls of a scheme." Throughout 
the preparation of a scheme negotiation should take place with 
the owners, and every attempt be made to appreciate tiieir point 
of view and to secure their co-operation. The printed draft 
scheme, being completed, muift be placed on deposit, notices 
served, and a time fixed for objedtions. Opportunity muft be 
given for further conferences with parties intere^ed and all 
objedtions carefully considered. When this has been done the 
draft muil be finally approved by the local authority and sub- 
mitted to the Board, and this fadl advertised. A local enquiry 
will then be held by the Board and any obj«5tions heard. 

The Board having approved the scheme with such modifica- 
tions as they think proper, a draft order approving the scheme in 
its modified form is sent to the local authority, which advertises its 
receipt. Objedtions to any of the Board's modifications can then 
be made within twenty-one days. A fldll further opportunity 
for objection is provided under existing law, but it is proposed in 
the 1919 Bill to abolish this. On receipt of the Board's final 
approval notice muft be given. The scheme is then in force. 
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PROGRESS MADE. 
According to the Rqx>rt of the Local Government Board for 
I9i6-I7> which is the lail published Report since die passing of 
the 1909 A<£1, authority has been given to 89 Local Authorities to 
prepare 138 separate schemes, covering an area of about 250,000 
acres. Only ten schemes had, however, been prepared and 
finally submitted to the Board, and only seven of these had been 
adhially confirmed, namely, two schemes by the Birmingham 
Corporation and one eadi by Rochdale, Che^erfield, North 
Bromsgrove, Hunslet and Ruislip-Northwopd. These are the 
la^ published figures. The adtual figures to the present date 
are greater. 

Having regard to the &<£l that the town planning powers in 
the A61 of 1909 were an entirely new departure, the above figures 
show as great a use of the A<£1 as perhaps could reasonably have 
been expected. This is particularly so, when it is remembered 
that the outbreak of war occurred less than five years after the 
passing of the A61 and that since that date local authorities have 
had largely increased ftindtions to carry out with depleted staffs. 
Nevertheless, the Government have felt it very desirable that, 
with the coming of peace, far greater use should be made of the 
present powers, and schemes prepared at an early date in every 
di^dl where any development is likely to take place. The 
Government are therefore proposing in the Bill of 1919 to 
shorten the procedure under the 1909 A6t, and to facilitate the 
preparation of schemes. It is felt that time enough has now 
passed for experiment, and that some of the more stringent 
safeguards may be relaxed. As Dr. Addison, the President of the 
Local Government Board, said in the House of Conunons on 
the second reading of the Bill, it is quite unnecessary to give 
an owner eight separate opportunities for raising objedlions to a 
scheme, yet that is the number under the present Regulations. 

Accordingly, in the 1919 Bill it is proposed to dispense with 
the necessity for obtaining the authority of the Board to prepare 
a scheme, die decision b^g left in general to the discretion of 
the local authority. Again, die present right to object to a 
scheme even after the Board have notified their intention of 
approving is to be abolished. 

It is also proposed to give power to the Board to make 
regulations for securing that where a local authority has decided 
to prepare a scheme it shall proceed with all reasonable speed. 
Power is also given to the Board to permit e^te development 
and building operations to take place in fit cases pending the 
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preparation of a scheme without forfeiting the right to compensa- 
tion. The Bill also contains certain other less important and 
consequent modifications, all having in view the simplification of 
procedure. 

The very important que^on whether town planning in some 
form should be made compulsory was not originally dealt with 
in the Bill. There is a growing body of opinion in favour of 
making at any rate a simplified form of town planning com- 
pulsory.^ Sugge^ons are made, also, that juA* as it hsus been 
settled by law that no further back-to-back houses shall be built 
except in very special cases, so it should be enabled that in future 
no more than twelve houses per acre should be built except for 
special reasons. 

Again, many housing reformers are becoming convinced that 
slums, and built-up areas generally, can never be satisfactorily 
dealt with until town planning is made to apply to such areas. 
Anjrthing less than demolition and complete replanning, they 
consider, would be quite inadequate. This can only be done at 
the present time by a complete slum clearance scheme at 
prohibitive expense. Sub^antial powers exi^ dealing wijth 
individual dwelling-houses and throwing upon the owner the 
resulting expense ; but in crowded city areas where houses are 
packed fifty, sixty and seventy to the acre it is not sufficient to 
deal with individual houses. Even if completely rebuilt they 
would not be fit homes. There would not be sufficient light 
and air and elbow room. Nothing less thaA a complete replan- 
. ning of the neighbourhood .will achieve the result. The same 
thing applies to conge^ed dty traffic routes. It is urgedj 
therefore, that a local authority should have power to prepare a 
town plan and to say that after a given date all new building, 
whether on built-up areas or not, should conform with this. 
There is no provision dealing with this in the 1919 Bill, and it 
remains to be seen whether Parliament will insert any, or whether 
it will consider that the time is not yet ripe. 

It will perhaps make for simplicity if we consider the 
problem of town planning from the points of view of the different 
intere^s involved. 

THE COMMUNITY. 

The question from the commimity's point of view is very 
simple, namely, should the coinmimity control the future 
development of its own diftrifl? There can be only one 

* Dr. Addison in Standing Committee on 15 May accepted an 
amendment which makes it compiilsorj* for every local authority 
with a population of not less than 20,000 to submit to the Board within 
three years after the first day of January, 1923, a town-planning scheme. 
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answer to this que^on. If the community is to control the 
railways, surely it should plan the roads. Again, is it reasonable 
that a local authority should have to provide a tramway sy^em 
and not have the right to determine the situation and charadter 
of the roads upon which the tramways mu^ be laid P'^ Can a 
local authority properly discharge its functions as a local health 
authority widiout taking the means to ensure the planning 
of its area on healthy lines ? Can it efficiently discharge its 
obligation to see that its people are adequately housed without 
taking the power to control the situation and the type of house to 
be eredled ? But the queftion whether a local authority should 
control the development of its di^dt is already answered in thet 
affirmative by every authority which has made a by-law. The 
only que^on remaining is whether, assiuning that it should 
control its development, it should do so efficiendy and thoroughly. 
Admittedly, under a mere sy^em of by-laws it cannot do this. 
Under such a sy^em it mult ^and aside helpless while houses 
are built on land unfit for the purpose, and designed by its very 
situation for factories. Under the " Model " by-laws it muil 
approve of houses built 40 to the acre. It cannot even determine 
the situation of a road. Obviously, on the other hand, it can 
obtain all the powers necessary by the adoption of a proper town 
planning scheme. If we can look at the matter for a moment 
from the point of view of 2000 a.d. the que^on will not be what 
reasons there now are for adopting town planning at once, but 
what possible excuse there could be for not having adopted it 
50 years before. 

THE RATEPAYERS. 
But it may be said that this is all very well in theory, but that 
at a time like the present, when the nation is impoverished, the 
qurftion to be considered is whether we can afford it. Here 
again, paradoxically, the answer is that we cannot afford not to 
town plan ! If the rates of any town are examined it will be 
found that a large part of the annual expenditure is incurred in 
making good the avoidable miilakes of previous years There 
is scarcely a town of any importance which has not spent some- 
thing substantial on Street widening. Birmingham, for example, 
spent £800,000 in 10 years before the war on Street widening 
alone. Unless new diltridts are intelligently planned the same 
thing will go on. By-law Streets will be made according to the 
whim of the landowner. One of these will one day become a 
main artery. Houses will be converted into shops (representing^ 
we may note in passing, so much waSted effort) and traffic will 
increase. Tramways will be laid or omnibuses will be run. 
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The conge^on will grow, and ultimately the local authority will 
be compelled, by a coftly procedure, to obtain powers to widen 
the feeet. It will have to buy the necessary land at very high 
prices and pay large sums in respedt of the co^ of setting back 
the buildings and in other compensation. If, on the other hand, 
a town planning scheme had been prepared in advance of 
developments, the main traffic routes might have been determined 
so as to secure a maximum of convenience and a lOO ft. road 
obtained at the price of undeveloped land. Nay, more, if the 
matter were properly dealt with the landowners might have been 
glad to give the necessary land free, and in addition to pay a 
substantial betterment charge, in return for the development of 
their land and the increased value of their frontages. There 
would be no need to make any road until it was wanted. All that 
would be necessary would be two lines on a map. Again, it 
would not be necessary to pave a loo ft. road at the outset. A 
carriageway of i6 ft. might be adequate, the remainder being 
left as tree-planted grass margins, until ftirther development of 
the diibidt made extension necessary. When the time came, 
there would be space available for a separate tramway track,, 
with the saving of thousands of pounds in permanent way, not 
to speak of the increased amenity due to the absence of vibration 
and the increase in the speed of the service. All this would be 
obtained not by any expenditure but merely by the exercise of a 
littie foresight. 

And. this is only one example. Think of the co^ of slum 
clearances which might have been avoided if a well thought out plan 
had been enforced. The London County Council have spent 
some two miUions on clearing slums. If ftirther slums are not 
to be created, and similar expenditure repeated, control of the 
lay-out of houses muA be obtained. The saving in health 
services, poor relief, police and prisons, drink and otherwise, if 
harder to calculate, is even greater. Liverpool estimates that by 
incurring a rate of 2id. in the jC in re-housing slum dwellers it has 
avoided 5d. mxh^ £ for police, health services, poor relief and 
other charges, thus eflfedting a net saving of 2 Jd. in the £. The 
daim of town planning is that it will save, in the ftiture, not 
only the 2id. but the 5d. Other examples of the saving which may 
be effedted will be sugge^ed to the reader ; for example, the 
saving in transport caused by the intelligent planning of fadtory 
areas. 

The a<5bial coft of preparing a town planning scheme varies. 
The RuisHp-Northwood scheme, for instance, which covered 
nearly 6,000 acres, coil £700. This was, however, a pioneer 
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scheme and accordingly would co^ proportionately more. 
Further, the simplifications in procedure mentioned above will 
tend to reduce the coA. And in this case more than 3C700 has 
already been received in beuerment charges. 

THE MANUFACTURERS. 
It isa truism that the only way to make gqod the losses of the 
war and to provide a hi^er standard of life is more efficient 
produdtion. Anything which renders produdtion less efficient 
is an evil, and anything which will increase induilrial efficiency 
is not only desirable but essential. What will be the eflfed of 
town plaiming on the manufacturer? To appreciate this one 
has only to inspe<St any indu^lrial area. Take EaA London, 
for instance. Here will be found sites. on the riverside or along- 
side railways offering special advantages as fadtory sites and 
every disadvantage as places to live in. They will often, if not 
indeed usually, be found covered with working-dass houses, 
for no better reason than that these got there firft. The fadlories 
will be found on imsuitable sites, hedged all round with cottages 
and compelled at great inconvenience and expense to transport 
all their produdls through the siurounding narrow ^eets to the 
neare^ railway or waterway. The more progressive local 
authorities are realising that if they are to prosper and increase 
their rateable value they muit attradt manufadlurers to their 
towns. Town planning will provide them with the means of 
doing so. Sites diredUy accessible to transit facilities and to 
cheap power can be reserved for fadtories. In this way manu- 
^dturers can be offered cheap sites with a maximum of facilities, 
while the more attradtive sites can be left for dwelling-houses. 
One of die beil examples of a successful scheme of this kind is 
that of Frankfort-on-Main in Germany. 

THE WORKPEOPLE. 
Healthy and contented labour is even more essential to 
efficient produdtion than convenient sites. Town plaiming 
offers the workpeople one of the moft powerfiil inibuments for 
raising their whole ftandard of life. They do not live in dismal 
litde by-law houses because they like them. They like them no 
better than do the well-to-do. They live in them because they 
have had no alternative. Juft as by organised adtion they have 
been able to effedl material improvement in the conditions of 
their employment, whereas adling individually they could do 
little, so now by securing the adoption of an organised town plan 
by their local Council they can very greatly improve the conditions 
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under which they live. The average height and weight of boys 
of 14 at the garden village at Port Sunlight were taken and com- 
pared with diose of children living in Liverpool whose parents 
were as nearly as possible of the same class as those in Port Sunlight. 
In the result the height and weight were in the firft case found 
to be 607 in. and 105 Ib^ respedtively, and in the second 56*2 in. 
and 75*9 lb* The advantage which Ae children in Port Simlight 
now enjoy can be offered to children everjrwhere under good 
town planning schemes. Under such a scheme the number of 
houses to the acre can be ftridUy limited. The number permitted 
will vary with the different circumilances, but in urban areas it 
should rarely be more than 12 to the acre, in place of the 40 or 50 
permitted imder the present by-laws. In this way sufBcient 
space for gardens and allotments and adequate air and sunlight 
can be secured for all. Control can also be exercised over the 
type and design of the houses to be eredted. The question 
whether their homes shall continue to be merely brick boxes with 
slate lids is in the people's own hands. If the opportimity is 
allowed to slide, if the work is left to someone else, the chance 
may be gone, and present conditions continue. 
THE LANDOWNERS. 

It may be said that, assuming that these large advantages can 
be secured by town planning, it n^uA follow that someone is at a 
disadvantage, and the owners of land may consider that the 
burden of providing these increased amenities muA fall upon 
their shoulders. Even if this were so it would not be a fatal 
argument againA town planning. The good of the community 
is the supreme law, and if this demands a certain course of adion, 
the intere^ of a few individuals cannot be allowed to ^and in 
the way. The fedl that certain manufadhirers would suffer by 
the passing of the Fadlory Adts was not regarded as a sufBcient 
reason for leaving matters in their then imsatisfadlory condition ; 
and that was in Vidlorian times. But it is far from certain that town 
planning will result in loss to landowners. On the contrary, 
they will often gain by it, though, of course, there will be cases of 
hardship. This is almo^ inseparable from changes of any kind. 
The man who bought a small plot of land at a high price and has 
been holding it up with the idea of erecting houses on it at the 
rate of 40 to the acre will undoubtedly suffer if the maximum 
number is fatd at 12. But these hard cases will be only a small 
proportion ^of the whole and can to a certain extent be met 
by considerate treatment on the part of local authorities. 

Landowners as a whole will £land to gain for several reasons. 
In the fir^ place, though their profit per acre may be smaller, 
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they will have a larger turnover. While at 40 houses to the acre 
and at the rate of 100 houses a year they would sell 2J acres per 
annum, at 10 houses to the acre they would sell 10 acres. Not 
only thds, but the increased amenities offered by houses planned 
-at 10 to die acre would attradt dwellers from the more crowded 
parts of the town and so increase the demand for new houses. 
In this way they would realise the increased value of their land 
much more quickly than if they sold it at the higher price over 
a longer period. In this way, too, the risk of development 
ceasing whil^ they ^1 have land on their hands is greatly 
reduced. 

A second very important advantage which a town planning 
•scheme offers to landowners is the relaxation of certain by-laws. 
Under a by-law syftem of development the local authority mu^ 
insi^ on every direct, for example, being made of a certain width 
and con£)xu6tion, whether traffic on it is likely to be Uttle or much. 
Under a town planning scheme main arteries can be laid down for 
traffic, and the requirements in the way of residential roads very 
much reduced. In this and other ways very great savings can 
be eflfedled over the present inelailic and expensive by-law 
sy^em. Yet another advantage to the landowner is the knowledge 
of the lines* upon which development will proceed and the 
security againft loss caused by the bad development of his 
neighbours. How often an enlightened landowner has planned 
an eSate upon much improved Imes and is )uSt about to reap the 
fruits of his enterprise when an adjacent owner puts up a fadlory 
or some rows of mean ^eets and immediately depreciates the 
value of the whole neighbourhood. Town planning provides 
ample safeguards again^ this. 

Considerable hardship is alleged to have been caused to land- 
owners and builders by the holding up of development during 
the preparation of town planning schemes. The provisions in 
the 1919 Bill giving power to the Local Government Board to 
speed up the preparation of schemes and, in effedt, to grant 
licences to builders and others to proceed with work during the 
preparaticm of schemes will, if passed into law, do much to meet 
any objections under this head. 

THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 

There are cogent pradical reasons for immediate adtion. 
Every local authority muft, under the 1919 Bill, undertake a 
housing scheme. It will be the desire of the local authority, 
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and the duty of the central authority, to see that those schemes 
are on sound lines, and are indeed models of their kind. The 
different Councils and communities will take a pride in their 
schemes. Is it to be expedted that they will tolerate the idea of 
their being spoiled by the eredlion on adjoining land of dreary 
and badly planned ^eets or objedtionable factories ? Yet, unless 
a town planning scheme is put in hand quickly this is what will 
happen and they will be powerless to prevent it. So they muft 
adl before it is too late. Again, it is probable that in order to 
secure land at a reasonable price the local authority will go some 
di^ance out to purchase its land, and will find it necessary, in 
the case of towns at any rate, to provide trams or other means 
of access. Will they accept as their main traffic route any road — 
narrow, winding, expensive or inconvenient as it may be-— which 
chance may provide, or will they boldly plan out a road which 
shall form a worthy approach to their new scheme ? Only by 
means of a town plan can they do this effedtively and economically. 
Only, too, by such a scheme can they control the development 
of the adjacent land in such a way as to produce a maximum of 
economy and a minimum of inconvenience to the travelling 
public. Finally, is it realised that the mere inception of a town 
planning scheme which proposes to limit the number of houses 
to the acre will at once reduce the sum which will have to be paid 
for the land required for the local authority's housing scheme ? 

Town planning has something more than its material side. 
Working together to improve our towns and villages, we may do 
somethmg to redeem our talk during the war of making this a 
country " fit for heroes." Parts of more than one town and 
more than one village are now not fit for horses, and 
certainly no one would think of housing a good horse so badly. 
Let everyone do what he can by himself taking a sensible intere^ 
in the town planning movement, finding out what the local 
council is doing and, if they are not doing much, bringing 
pressure to get them to do more. If Egypt could plan towns 
for the benefit of her slaves 4,000 years ago, can England do less 
fo: her free men to-day ? 
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The following is a list of the publications already issued by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction and the Reconstruction Committees 
which preceded it. Other reports of a more confidential nature 
have been drawn up but not published. 

Adult Education: First Interim Report by Committee on. 
(Cd. %iojy price 3d.) Second Interim Report : Education in 
the Army. (Cd. 9,225, price 2d.) 
Advisory Bodies Appointed by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, Statement as to. (Cd. 9,195, price 2d.) 
Afforestation. Final Report of the Forestry Committee. 

(Cd. 8,8881, price is.) 
Agriculture. Part I of the Report on the methods of eflfedling 
an increase in the home-grown food supplies. (Cd. 8,506, 
price 3d.) 
Report of the Agricultural PoHcy Sub-Committee. Parts I 
and II (Cd. 9,079, price is. 3d.) 

Ditto: Sununary of Evidence. (Cd. 9,080, price is. 3d.) 

Building Materials. Report of Conunittee to consider the 

position of the Building Industry after the War. (Cd. 9,197, 

price 3d.) 

Civil War Workers Committee. Firft Interim Report. (Cd. 

9,117, price 2d.) 

Ditto : Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reports. (Cd. 

9,192, price 3d.) 
Ditto: Final Report. Substitute Labour. (Cd. 9,228, 
price id.) 
Coal Conservation Committee. Final Report. (Cd. 9,084, 

price IS.) 
Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War. Final 
Report. (Cd. 9,035, price 9d.) 
Interim Report on Certain Essential Industries. (Cd. 

9.032, price 2d.) 

Interim Report on the Importation of Goods from 
THE Present Enemy Countries after the War. (Cd. 

9.033, price id.) 

Interim Report on the Treatment of Exports from the 
United Kingdom and British Overseas Possessions 
and the Conservation of the Resources of the Empire 
DURING the Transitional Period after the War. (Cd. 

9.034, price 2d.) 

Domestic Service Problem. Report of Women's Advisory 
Committee. (Cd. 67, price 3d.) 
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Electric Power Supply. Report of Committee of C3iainneii 
of Advisory Q)uncil. (Cd. 93, price id.) 

Employers and Employed, Relations between. First and 
Second Reports on Joint Standing Industrial Coimdls. (Cd. 
8,606 and 9,002, price id. each.) 
Supplementary Report on Works Committees. (Cd. 9,001, 

price id.) 
Memorandum by the Miniiler of Reconibrudlion and the 
Miniver of Labour on Induifajal Councils and Trade 
Boards. (Cd. 9,085, price id.) 
Conciliation and Arbitration : Report of Committee on 
Relations of Employers and* Employed. (Cd. 9,099, 
price id.) 
Final Report. (Cd. 9,153, price id.) 

Engineering Trades New Industries. Conmadttee Report. 
(Cd. 9,226, price 6d.) 

Finance. Currency and Foreign Exchange: Firft Interim 
Report of Conmiittee on. (Cd. 9,182, price 2d.) 
Financial Facilities : Report of Committee on. (Cd. 9,227, 

price 2d.) 
Financial Risks ArrACinNG to the Holding of Trading 
Stocks. Report of Committee on. (Cd. 9,224, price 2d.) 

Housing. Memorandum by the Advisory Panel on the Emer- 
gency Problem. (Cd. 9,087, price 3d.) 
Women's Housing Sub-Committee. Firft Interim Report. 
(Cd. 9,166, price id.) Final Report. (Cd. 9,232, price 
3d.) 
Financial Assiftance. (Cd. 9,223, price 2d.) Final Report. 
(Cd. 9,238, price 3d.) 

Land, Acquisition and Valuation of, for Public Purposes. 
Firft Report of Conunittee. (Cd. 8,998, price 6d.) 
Second Report. (Cd. 9,229, price 4d.) 

Machinery of Government : Report of Committee on. (Cd. 

9,230, price 6d.) 
Ministry of Health Bill, 1918 : Memorandum on. (Cd. 

9,211, price id.) 
*' toiOD OF THE War." Report of Committee on the legal 

mterpretation of the term. (Cd. 9,100, price 6d.) 

Poor Law. Report of Committee on the Transfer of fimdlions' 

of Poor Law Authorities in England and Wales. (Cd. 8,917, 

price 3d.) 
Post-War Questions. UA of Conmiissions and Conmuttees 

dealing with que^ons that will arise at the dose of the War. 

(Cd. 8,196, price 4d.) 
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Powers, Acquisition of. Report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Reconftrudtion Q)mmittee. (Cd. 8,982, price 2d.) 

Railway Equipment, Standardisation of: Report. (Cd. 
9,193, price id.) 

Reconstruction, Report on the Work of the Miniftry of, for 
die period ending 31 December, 1918. (Cd. 9,231, price 6d.) 

Rent and Mortgage Interest, Increase of (War Re^faidlions) 
Acts. Report of Committee on. (Cd. 9,235, price 3d.) 

Women, Vocational Training of : Interim Report of Sub- . 
Committee of Women's Advisory Committee. (Price 3d.) 

Reconstruction Problems : Pamphlets on. (2d. each.) 
(i) Aims of Reconibrudlion. 

(2) Housing in England and Wales. 

(3) Demobilisation of die Army. (Out of Print.) 

(4) Housing in Scotland. 

(5) New Fields for British Engineering. 

(6) Raw Mateiials and Emplo3^ment. 

(7) Guide to Work and Benefits for Soldiers and Civil 

War Workers. (Out of Print.) 

(8) Re-Setdement of Civil War Workers. 

(9) Naval Demobilisation. 

(10) Labour Conditions and Adult Education. 

(11) Conunerdal Foreftry. 
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(13) Rural Induibies. 

(14) Food Production. 
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(16) Prices during the War and After. 

(17) Art and Indu^by. 

(18) Induftrial Councils : The Whitiey Scheme. 

(19) State Regulation of Wages. 

(20) Land Settlement. 

(21) The Classics in British Education. 

(22) Domeftic Service. 

(23) PubHc Health. I.— A Survey. II.— A Miniftry of 
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(24) Eleftrical Development. * 

(25) Town Planning. 

[Note : All prices are net.] 

These pubHcations are on sale at the Miniftry of Recon- 
ftrudtion, and may be purchased through any Bookseller or 
direftly firom H.M. Stationery Ofl&ce at Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2; and the other addresses on 
page 4 of cover. 
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